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while the average weight o ^ that of the boys in industrial schools 
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only 63.02. Of course man> < play grounds and play rooms, 

calls for very grave considerate . . F ^ 

come to take the place o n B w . Maturin (Longmans, 

Self-Knowledge and e f- d j n<T i y thoughtful, well considered 

Mr. Maturin has given usa G f "self- Knowledge and Self-Discipline, 

suggestive treatise on ) ^ the whole <• ln a ll His dealings with 

The following extrac g - t 5eing an d taught him to reverence 

"xh.” - r «• — 
integral part of man's nature, ne.ther to be indulged no, Hl-treated, 

tat by the help of His grace, and by the pr.ct.ce of cons ant d, sc.pl, ne t. 
be brought back to the position of dignity and true liberty, as co-operato, 
with the soul in the service oi God. which it held before the Fall. And it 
is in the hope of the Resurrection that this is to be done. In its essence, 
and in its motives, Christian asceticism is absolutely different from heathen.” 

The Outsiders , by Annie S, Swan (published by the Army Office, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., price 1/-)- We had occasion in an early number of 
the Parents' Review, perhaps 15 years ago, to consider at length the work 
of the Salvation Army, in an article entitled “ Is it possible ? ” We stated 
then, what is still our firm conviction, that the redemptive work of the Army 
is ‘ bound to succeed,’ because it is established upon sound principles, not 
only sociological, but psychological. It makes a calculated and ordered 
appeal to every spring in human nature which should help a man to rise to 
a better life. Mrs. Swan's able and sympathetic report confirms our old 
contention, and is deeply interesting just now' that the question of the Un- 
employed is pressing heavily upon the national conscience. Two points 
General Booth brings forward in his Introduction : one is that “We ought 
to say, and say boldly, that those wdio are able to work shall work, and at 
some form of remunerative labour.” This no doubt is the right attitude, 
but opposed to it is the admission that “ It is only too evident that such 
work cannot be provided in the city and town industries.” At the presefl 
time we are told some sixteen millions of the ratepayers’ money is annua } 
spent in maintaining people without work, and “ under my plan this sun 
would be spent in furnishing work for those who are able to work, and " ^ 
must constitute at least one-third of the total number of unempl°y e( ” 
Colonisation and emigration are the two great redemptive agencies P r 
posed, and to some extent carried out by this benefactor of mankind, a 
perhaps no part of this intensely interesting little volume is more imp reS 
than the chapter headed “ Back to the Land.” The success of the Salva ^ 
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discipline, up and down the country, should greatlv 
of unemployment. Emigration Prospects, too 1 'ifZll ** 
encouraging, the agricultural labourer, even the unskili^ * be entlre, y 
wanted in new countries. Mrs. Swan tells us that efl man - ls distressingly 
wayside station platform of Manitoba, crow-ds of 7 ® has herself see n on a 
for the incoming of what is called the “ Harvest t ^ „ farmers watching 
any wage for labour, which they fail to get - and thT'c?^ willin g to P a y 
succeeded in winning the confidence of those new Salvatlon Army has 
need of emigrants. The families who emigrate are “ ntnes . which are in 
know something of the Salvation Army work h^tJuf W p C ° me ^ We a11 

Breakfasts, the Employment Bureaux the helnir. u , . Cltles ' the Shelter 
bat General Booth „ crippled by The T V ‘ lir “ ,lo “‘ 

work is recognised, the more do people take it fr. m0re the value of hls 
without help. Wil, every readHlh “ B ° » 

r r;zrzi s % — 

and relief for the distressed, by sending „ conS.bMio" ’to 'I'saTv'rio" 
Army Office, truly according to their means? Cheques crossed 1' , ? 
made out to General Booth, International Head Quarters E C ’ 
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hdited by Miss F. Noel Armfield, Sec., 26. Victoria Street, S. IV. 
i jjtj Tel. 479 Victoria. 

° ZZ t Hon - IoCal f ecs - are guested to send reports of all matters of 
interest connected with their branches, also 6 copies of any prospectuses or 
other papers they may print . 

N B Kindly write on one side of paper only. 

NEW BRANCHES. 

The Executive Committee has been approached with a view to starting 
branches in the following places 
Bradford 
Brentford. 

Du wr F R;T,7p me AT may Sen V° M *V Hamilton. Blackladies, Dynas Powis. 

l. FERMLINE. — Mrs. Beveridge, Pitreavie, Dunfermline, would be glad 
to iiear from people interested. 

Ealing. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Manchester. 

Surbiton. 

Swansea. 

Eeadf is of t lie Parents ’ Review living in these districts, or having triends 
ere. are asked to communicate with Miss Armfield, 26, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Belgravlv. Nov. 20th., Mrs. Creighton gave the last of her four ad- 
res ses, and took the subject of “ Beauty. ” The audience was mostly a 
>oung 0ne anc j sa ^. en ti ira u ec ] as ]v| rs< Creighton passed from visible beauty 
eauty of mind and character, to that wider conception of beauty — harmony 
2 ^ n< ^ s P°ke of the golden band of love that makes all our actions coherent. 
ca P res ent. Nov. 21st., Mrs. Clare Gostell lectured on “ Brain- work and the 
^are of the mind,” “ those delicate tissues through which the soul transacts its 
n lS iness- She spoke of the three-fold instrument of mind : brain, spinal cord, 
a n ( j VeS * ^ le factors that form our brain : higher brain, cerebrum, medulla , 

( j !. le factors that mould the human character: heredity, environment; 

1 opiate selection. — Nov. 22nd, by the kind invitation of the Council for the 
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expressed) af feacher 0 f the sp r t scientiftci xlly trained teacher imparts 
probably d it use ful to see h q{ the less on, the use of pictures, 

mothers ® t0 a child, the leng _ the ma in facts by verbose 

religious k aV oidance of c cultivation of the Directing 

of quotations, ^ the ^ ^ <; ^ a„dth ^ ^ ^ q{ ,. fe J 

Powe"” bv Mrs. Clare Gostelh’ tant supply of pure blood ." The 

5 nourishment depends on a ng on this point. Then she 

lecturer gave many va^aWe Jfivation of the directing power.' She 
came to the second point, The ^ wofk) to pres erve nerve-health, 

emphasized the necessity for work their wor k become their hobby. 

but warned the audi^e aga uge Nev er let any part of the brain 

» Keep yourselves bright by co ^ lead to smallness of brain. In 

e0 Yielding to eccentricities iendships seem to absorb individuality 

ordinate affections and extravg ^ Kitchen physic and Domestic Remedies," 
and soften the brain.-Dec or ■ of the power the mother has in her 

Mrs. Clare Gostelh J he ^ hol U arrangements and diet, to prevent and 

hands, by means of the ormn y ^ throats, glands, nervous headaches, 

cure such ailments as cata • and e many excellent suggestions 

anaemia, 'sleeplessness and "moral education ” Mrs 

and receipts, Dec. 12th. only eleven of the audience could 

Clare Gostell Owing to ^ ^ ventured so far were well repaid by 

a P rr“ «,««. and practical address on some morn, dangers 

and difficulties, especially as regards boy s. 

REPORT OF THE NATURAL history club 

(. Managed by the Belgravia Branch). 

Mr. Spurred, B.A., brought his course of Natural History lectures at 3c 
Sloane Street, to an end with the three following . 

Nov. 22nd. Insects and Crustacea. 

29th. Fish and reptiles 
Dec. 9th. Birds and animals. 

They were admirable and largely attended. , p ro fessor 

Dec. 1th. By kind permission of Mrs. Parker Birtw us ■ ,, ^ 3 

Boulger, F.R.S., gave a lantern lecture on “Our friends tie _ ' Natura l 
Onslow Place, South Kensington. A very interesting exMD MisS 

History Collections was on view, notably the holiday studies o ui _^| eS| a 
Kersey, some of the work of the members of the Wednesday c ^ r en 
collection of Alpine plants, and also one of the natural orders by ^ 
of Mrs. Tufnell. The lecture was interesting and beautifully il * iiiein b^ s 
Bolton and Farmouth. — Professor Earl Barnes addresse e ^ th e 
of the P.N.E.U. and the M.U., at Egerton Hall, on Nov. Ux ^ a o d 
kind invitation of Mrs. Ernest Grey. There were about 70 P^ 0( j S( \va s 
the lecture, comparing American and English Educational nie ^ a 
listened to with the greatest interest. A good discussion followe afl d 

of thanks was proposed by the Rev. G. E. Rees, Vicar of o0 l. 

cor’nn/'lo/l Mr T mcrnnrl T-T cm cl Mnofnr flip Rfllton 
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Brondesbury and West KiLBURN.-The third meeting of the session 
was held at Winkworth Hall, on Wednesday, Dec. 6th. In the absence 
of president and Vice-Presidents, the chair was taken at 8 30 b v 
Mrs . Scarth, while the hon. sec read the minutes of the last two meetings 
which were confirmed— Miss Case then took the chair for the rest of the evening' 
Miss Louie Lowe read a paper on “ Musical Education/’ She emphasized 
the importance of a child being brought up in musical surroundings 
The first direct lessons should be given when the child is six years old* 
if possible by the mother. The piano should be taught first as it is a 
keyed instrument. The best teaching should be obtained in the earliest 
years, and a good instrument should be used for practice ; for if the 
child is to listen to the tone of each sound produced, it should be 
possible to produce tones that are good and even. At the age of twelve, 
if decided distaste or want of talent is shown, the lessons should be 
stopped. All children should be taught class-singing. Miss Lowe devoted 
the second part of her lecture to the teaching of singing, which is the branch 
she has specially studied. After an interval for discussion, Miss Lowe gave 
illustrations showing (1) What is meant by the different registers, and (2) 
The order in which songs should be approached, (a) Simple English songs, 
(b) German, both sustained and florid, (c) Opera, and as a climax, Oratorio. 

Croydon — The second meeting of the above for the session was held on 
Nov. 24th. at Oakleigh, Duppas Hill (by kind permission of Mrs. Barnard), 
when Miss Shakespeare lectured on “ The Child in Literature.” The lecturer 
reviewed thie treatment of children in the literature of the world down 
to the present day. She pointed out that children had always been 
treated objectively in the literature of the Ancients and showed that it 
was comparatively recently that the point of view had changed. She read 
quotations from Homer and other writers to prove this and to show the 
passionate love for children even in those days. Passing over the middle 
ages, which gives us no picture of childhood, not even from the pen of 
Chaucer, the lecturer dwelt on the formalities and ceremony existing between 
parents and children in the 17th and 18th centuries, quoting from Montaigne 
to show to what lengths these formalities went. The lecturer mentioned 
Locke’s view of the mind of a child as a sheet of blank paper to be written 
on to show how entirely objective the point of view still was. She then 
went on to Rousseau, pointing out that he was the first to recognise that 
children are born persons, and how from his day onward the ideas about 
children had been gradually changing until to-day the point of view had 
become entirely subjective ; the rights of children were recognised, their 
individuality was given room to expand, and they were treated with a wise 
and thinking love. Miss Shakespeare illustrated this gradual change of 
attitude towards children by delightful and pertinent extracts from the 
literature of each period. 

Glasgow. — The opening lecture of the session was delivered by 
Dr - Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., at North Bank, Dowanhill, on Nov. 21st, 
(by kind permission of Mrs. G. R. Blackie). Taking as his subject “Health 
Lessons in the School and in the Home,” the lecturer pointed out that 
culture, per se, is insufficient to cope with the everyday exigencies of life, 
A national-health conscience is required to make people attend to the gospel 
°f health. Laws of health should be taught to all and we should do our best 
^ secure this. Present-day conditions make for degeneracy. The excess of 
births over deaths is sadly diminished by infant mortality duiing the first 
year of life. Most women have no knowledge about infant feeding, and 
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faculty is so vastly in aQ . childre n as a whole, their response to 
advance of the reason, t . to % eason , and it is thus that the soul can 

affection is infinitely gre therefore, the proper imaginative environ- 

be reached. Give to your . ima ginative truth, and re-create fairyland 

it is absurd to give abstract 
scientific ^iJl^Zeyed in what Plato called the ” myth.” 
doctrmes. lhe trat *1^ wdl unconsciously revise their knowledge, 
It is strange that in truth which it has conveyed. The 

and, rejecting the tale, wi accep children and never loses touch 

Bible is the most cojjun^t ejnst^ or no the story of 

with the nursery. It is not of the least mom 

the Fall is a legend ; but by it you can give to * child the first 1 
origin and cure of evil, and of the eternal principles of right. Environment 
becomes of supreme importance in religion. It is necessary ^ erson 
contact with noble character ; and religious instruction giv y P 
who is not good does incalculable harm. The only true way to teach g 

is by being yourself religious. ^ . . hpld at 

Reigate, Redhill and District. — At a meeting of this branc , 

South Lawn (by kind permission of Mrs. Von Fleischl), Mrs. Spencer ar ^ 
delivered a lecture on “ Mistakes in Music Teaching.” This lecture hav in D 
several times reported, owing to lack of space, no longer notice will c g 1 ^ 
Sidcup. — M iss Lucy Shakespeare gave a very interesting lecture on ec \^ a j t 
on “The Nature Lover in the Library and Out-of-Doors.” The lecturer 
with the way in which children’s inherent love of nature so often la es 
as they leave youth behind them, and various methods of preventing ^ 
lapse of interest, with special reference to the difficulties of to\v ^ ^ 
suburban residents. The need for close detailed knowledge of w 1 ( ^ 

keep the interest fresh, when the early charm of novelty is repla ce ' 0 { 
familiarity was noticed ; also the value of gardening, sketching, col- l ec ^ 

flowers, insects, etc., and sport. The help that the library can 
association of out-door delights with reading was considered, and sugg ^ a0 d 
mad'e as to poems and passages from the poets suitable for this P ur ^ a ’ tur e. 
)ther books and stories which stimulate interest in and knowledge ol 
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Surbiton.— The first meeting of the new branch was held on Her I 

Mrs. Zimmcrn’s. Oalchill Drive. Miss Cooke presided n„,i • / th ’ at 

Z" I— Helen Webb. M.B., 

ghe dwelt, first on the physical basis of habit the actual m Lirn H ^ 
brain tissue through the reiteration of any process The infl ' ° f th ® 

inspiring idea, (6) repetition, as elements in the' formation 
described. A distinction was then drawn between {a ) things whirh l m 
be made mechanical ; (b) things which should be habits but underlie 
direction of conscious attention ; (c ) things to be done seldom and need in! 
always full attention. Miss Webb laid special stress on the need of 
classification with regard to habit; not all, even good actions should be 
made mechanical ; judgment is needed to distinguish what may well be 
allowed to pass from under the dominion of conscious attention \ short 
discussion followed, and the meeting ended with a vote of thanks to 


Miss Webb. 

Wakefield and District._A meeting was held on Oct 26th at The 
Technical and Art School, when the Rev. L. Burch gave an address on “The 
Formation of Character.” In treating the subject the speaker approached it 
from the spiritual side. Quoting the words of St. Paul— “ Stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong he declared that the wish at the bottom 
of the heart of all true parents was that their children might grow up to be 
true men and women— firm, strong and unmovable in the right How was 
the wish to be accomplished ? For great and good men and women are made, 
not born as such. The formation of their character is gradual, and must be 
commenced in the earliest years. A child’s heart is like an open field, and 
will produce in after years what is sown there in infancy and youth. First 
then the moral atmosphere of the home must be good. A right standard 
of life and duty must be maintained. As the child is able to receive them, 
lessons on the higher duties and calls of life should be given, and gradually 
the foundation of a good and noble life will be laid. The speaker then 
illustrated his remarks from the life of Daniel, who, as he pointed out, was 
at the early age of 17 taken from his home and all good influences and 
exposed to all the temptations of a corrupt, luxurious heathen Court, and yet 
stood firm, true to himself and to his God. His early training saved him. 
His character had been formed. Daniel was an example of the formation of 
character. — On Nov. 16th (by kind invitation of Mrs. Sugden), a meeting was 
held at Wentworth Lodge, when Mr. Sugden gave an address on “ The Modem 
Relationship of Parent to Child.” Mr. Sugden alluded in the first place to 
the modification which has taken place in recent years in the attitude of 
parents towards their children. In the old days parents might be said to 
have enjoyed something of the nature of an autocracy; to-day there was 
lather a tendency towards a constitutional monarchy. It was a question 
how far parents would adapt themselves to this altered condition of things. 
This necessitated parents living in close intimacy with their children, and 
seeking, as far as possible, to enter into their life thoughts and interests. 
Mr. Sugden said, that in building up the home upon these lines, they would 
j n rea bty be building up the empire; because the idea of citizenship in the 
° me m ust inevitably lead to a larger and wider conception of citizenship of 
| u ^ m pire. — A meeting was held at Mrs. Merry’s, 14, St. John's Square, on 
e c. 1 4th, when a most interesting address was given by Mr. Peacock, 
P ea d Master of the Wakefield Grammar School, on “Some Roman Views of 
education.” Mr. Peacock gave an account of the training of the Roman 
)0 > horn his earliest days to the time when he had to take his place as a 
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Roman *^X\ nd how much and strange how so much of 

wa s remarkably ag0 a nd the P - ^ id Qnly commenced to revive again 

“Entirely lost for many ce “ tl '” k l0 ted largely from Quintilian, and 

it was entirely Century , m Peac ock . qu ^ educational matters. 

ab T t of 1 him as having a very lof y ! 1 lecture on a special subject, a discussion 
SP WEV,«.o 0 » -I» P'f °'^ d “eltoy afternoon, Nov 22nd, at Wood End, 
„ hek1 by this branch on " ean J The question to be discussed WaS 
“Aid bv the members „ J, intellec.nal interest > 

-Do oar ordinary En 6 bsh met! d (he questio „ should be treated as an 
Butler, who was in the chaff. » timulate ” might be used instead of “ stifle.” 
open one, and that the wora enumerating some of the methods 

Miss Gilpin then led the | as (1 ) Examinations ; (2) The use of text 

which prevail in most school . ( 4> The awarding of marks and prizes j 

books ; (3) Taking notes o ’ hout givjng an opinion on these points, 

( 5) The habit of using ; cr — ^ ^ .‘intellectual interests” to be worth 
Miss Gilpin reminded t e au child as to grow with his growth, and 

having must be so imp far this ] ist 0 f ordinary school methods would 
invited discussion on ow Hor dern then read an animated paper on 

carry out the best i ea s , ’ , t b att hey seemed unsuitable for children, 

“> r °°" 

boys or girls undep ’ Stamford spoke encouragingly of the great 

„,ei, natural Lord S.,^ ^ ^ though he consi(lerd 

improvement n H-ivinff briefly summed up the remarks of these 

*** 5- .Hacussion should 

revert to Miss Gilpin's original points. Referring to examinations Colone 
Gordon instanced the method the War Office has recently adopted ^keeping 
officers under supervision for two years before they pass u 
College, by which means their capabilities are tested more surely than by any 
written examinations. The discussion became more general before 1 . s 

and it was felt that though more time must be given before any co 
could be arrived at, a very pleasant and suggestive meeting had been e 

A Conference organised by Mr. Wynn Williams (H.M.I.), \\as hel V 
invitation of Miss Mason, at the House of Education, Ambleside, on a ^ ^ 

December 9th. The Conference was summoned to consider the ques 
Education by Books with a view to the adoption of Parents Review c 
methods by the schools of Westmorland (Elementary, Preparatory,^ ^ 
Secondary). Public Elementary Schools were represented by the ea ^ af y 
19 neighbouring Schools; Preparatory Schools, one Headmaster ; y 

Schools, two Headmistresses. The local Education Authority by the 
The Vicar of Ambleside was present, and the H.M. Inspector of Wes rn^ 
took the chair. After the discussion of the several points of the age 
members of the Conference agreed to consider the matter, and tH re ‘ 
masters of Public Elementary Schools decided to join the 5S-J if 
School under the Schools’ Regulations, without delay. It ib hoped tak „ig 
Conference may lead to a large number of the schools of Westmorla» 
up these methods. 
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EDUCATION IN HUNGARY. 

By O. A. Shrubsole. 

The following notes are necessarily an outline, as the writer 
has not had the advantage of personal acquaintance with 
Hungarian schools. The facts, however, are given from 
official documents, and chiefly from an article bv A. Berzeviczy 
(Vice-President of the Hungarian House of Commons), in 

The Millenium of Hungary ” (Budapest, 1897). 

The physical and other conditions of Hungary are not 
without significance. The characteristic feature of the country 
is the great central plain, intersected by rivers, forming roughly 
about one half of its area. This vast plain, called the Alfold, 
is of recent geological age, and contrasts strongly with the 
girdle of mountainous country by^which it is surrounded. 
Being generally fertile, it has proved an irresistible attraction 
to nomad races, of which four have at different times occupied 
it namely, the Huns, Avars, Magyars, and Turks. By 
Hungarians proper we are to understand the Magyars, who 
entered the Alfold from the east at the end of the ninth 
eentury, a.d. They overcame the once-powerful Avars, and 
to some extent absorbed them. They were a people of 
Uranian origin, speaking a language which is most closely 
a * ec ^ w ith the group which includes the Finns, Lapps, Ostiaks, 
^ c * ^ h e y ultimately gave up their nomadic habits, and in 

■H, under their king Stephen, adopted Christianity in its 
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